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In the present flourishing condition of philological study on 
scientific principles, one can scarcely marvel at the fact that 
the Indo-Germanic or Aryan family should have appropriated 
to itself the lion's share of general attention, but, that there 
should still be any uncertainty regarding its practical relation¬ 
ship to the branches descended from other stocks, is quite in¬ 
excusable. Although we do not, at the present day, take what 
may be called a bird's-eye view of these languages as was 
formerly done, and find that, on the contrary, each one of them 
now enjoys its own peculiar share of notice bestowed upon it 
by some one or other, there is, nevertheless, in respect both of 
the number of students and of their manner of procedure, 
much still left to be desired, since the subject does not always 
receive the full justice to which it is entitled. Perhaps there 
would be no harm done by giving an example to illustrate 
how other languages, independent of the Indo-Germanic, can 
be made to supply even more particles towards the building up 
of our science than have hitherto been collected. To this end 
we have, as specialists, selected from the particular province 
of our research “ the form of Malay tcords previous to their ex- 
tension in meaning through the addition of affixes ?’ 

* “Over de Wortel woorden in de Maleisclie taal,” a paper read by Dr. .T. 
Fijnappp:l in Section 5, Folyncsieimc, of the Oriental Congress held at Ley¬ 
den in September, 1883. 
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Competent authorities on the Indo-Germanic, in speaking of 
the roots in these languages, inform us that they really existed 
only at that period when the various branches had not yet 
separated themselves from the parent stock. As to their form 
at that date, and whether it was monosyllabic or dissyllabic, 
this has not yet been satisfactorily settled or agreed upon. 
Xow in the Malay languages it is altogether different; here we 
continually meet with them as significant, current words, for 
which reason they may be justly classified as “ root-words ;” 
but these latter must not be confounded with such as we are 
accustomed to look upon as primitives or radical words in con¬ 
sideration of the derivatives obtained from them, because these 
same primitives, when dissyllabic (their usual form), may often 
be readily recognised as constituting compound words which, 
on being resolved, prove to be nothing more than the product 
resulting from the combination of two simple elements or par¬ 
ticles not yet entirely lost to the language or obsolete for col¬ 
loquial purposes ; it is to these simple elements that we have 
to look for the true roots. As for applying the information 
obtained to any one branch in particular or comparing the 
same with any other languages except such as belong to the 
Malay group, this we leave to further investigation to accom¬ 
plish, flattering ourselves that some light will presently be 
cast upon certain points of interest to Philology in general and 
which may, possibly, be turned to good account. 

Too much, however, should not be expected. In entering 
upon the subject concerning the origin of Malay words, we 
would, by w r ay of preface, mention that in this discourse we have 
principally availed ourselves of a certain source w^hieh, although 
exceedingly rich in itself, cannot be said to have entirely ex¬ 
cluded the others : we are here referring to “ verbal reproduc¬ 
tions of sound” The Malay languages are remarkably rich in 
“ tone-imitative-words” and, in accounting for this wealth, it 
is necessary once more to have recourse to the argument that 
it is here a question of an aboriginal people who have acquir¬ 
ed an ear sensible to the minutest distinctions of sound, such 
as w ould be almost, if not quite, imperceptible to ourselves. 
The facility and acuteness with w hich the Malay is capable of 
distinguishing between slight variations in tone, is indeed re- 
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markable. The following will even more than exempli¬ 
fy this. These can be little doubt that words of this class 
would furnish us with an admirable insight into the an¬ 
cient condition of the people by whom they are employed 
were we but able, not only to make a complete collection of 
them, but also to discover their original meanings. A nation 
living by the seashore would observe and mimic sounds differ¬ 
ent from those which would strike the inhabitants of a plain 
or a mountainous district. In consequence of the limited 
space at our disposal we are compelled to confine ourselves, on 
the present occasion, to the inyestigation of a single tone, not 
one specially selected because it offers a particularly fayourable 
example — representations of other sounds might have been 
found which would have served our purpose better — but mere¬ 
ly chosen by us because its plain, almost self-evident significa¬ 
tion causes it to be easily understood in our own (European) 
languages also. We allude to the word tik, equivalent to our tick . 
This word is directly comprehensible to all, irrespective of na¬ 
tionality; the Englishman, Frenchman, German, or Dutchman 
grasps the full force of its meaning, equally well with the Ma¬ 
lay, besides, the expressions tick and tick-tock are well known 
to us. The Malay says tak, in imitation of the sound produced 
by striking a small hammer upon a stone-fiooring. Now it 
must be here remarked that, in giving this interpretation, we 
are quoting from Dewall ? s large dictionary of the Malay lan¬ 
guage, where the explanations submitted in tracing the mean¬ 
ings of the various words are so comprehensive and lengthy as 
to speak well for the care bestowed upon the work. Yet they 
should not always be accepted without caution, since the possi¬ 
bility of error, occasionally apparent from a less happy choice 
of illustrations, is not always excluded. Well, in the above 
instance the Malay employs the work tak , but, when the table 
is struck with a stick he calls the tone thus produced 
toek (N. B. — oe =the English oo indoor in this and all the 
subsequent instances : the oe is the Dutch equivalent for the 
German k; we catch the difference of tone for it is flatter; 
hence the use of the oe). The tone in tak (pr : a as in English 
mar, but somewhat shorter, thus mar) is sharper and clearer 
than in toek. It is a* remarkable fact that tik is necessary to 
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complete the complement of the tripthong, and causing a to 
take up its natural position between the sharp e and the flat 
oe, * should be wanting, at any rate, it does not appear in the 
lexicon. This omission, however, does not occur in other 
cases ; so, for example, they say soer of the rain falling on 
trees, also of the cable of an anchor as it glides swiftly through 
the hawse-hole; again, the word sar stands for water dropping 
upon hot iron, also for a stream of water forcing its way 
through an opening, as well as for a mat being drawn along 
the floor and a spear or javelin flying through a partition con¬ 
sisting of matting ; sir (pr : seer) is the name for a pit of elder- 
wood at the moment of its being extinguished by the water 
coming into contact with it : again, we have poek expressive of 
a feeble explosion or report, such as would be occasioned by 
the bursting of a cocoa-nut falling from a tree, or an empty 
pail tumbling upside-down into the water; they apply pak to 
a book falling on its flat side, or to a table struck with the 
palm of the hand ; pik (pr : peek) is significant of a small 
wooden box falling on the ground ; and so forth. Taking 
into account the individual effects of s and p } the former indi¬ 
cating a hissing, sibilant sound, and the latter, by virtue of its 
being a labial explodent, expressing the presence of a “ pop \ 33 
or “ bang l 33 there can be no difficulty in recognising the part 
played by the vowel in reproducing a tone to coincide with the 
original sound. 

In fact, to become fully aware of this distinction, it is almost 
unnecessary to call in the assistance of such tones, since he 
who is acquainted with the Malay languages, has it clearly 
proved to him by numerous examples how the changes in the 
word indicate the flat, dull, -heavy, thick, coarse, and great as 
compared with and opposed to the sharp, clear, light, thin, 
fine, and small. On a first reference to the Javanese gram¬ 
mar of Roor one will immediately meet with numerous 
illustrations of this. And, although tik is nut found as an 
independent word in the vocabulary, yet its existence, which is 
made evident by simple analogy, is clearly established beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, by its derivatives. From all these 

* This trip thong occurs in the English why pronounced oo-ah-ce. 
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word-tones new words are formed by the addition of the pre¬ 
fixes ke and le , though these words are described as being 
entirely synonymous with the roots from which they have 
come, but, if this were perfectly true, these prefixes would 
either constitute nothing more than phonetic affixes, or inde¬ 
pendent representations of tone conveying the idea that a more 
extended and general meaning should be attached to their pri¬ 
mitives. In considering the prefix ke, one would, in such a 
case, have to assume that it merely suggests the sound e 
which, by being aspirated, had become he, and further that 
this he has been finally hardened off into ke by aspiration. 
Now, as a matter of fact, such an e was originally an intrusion 
between two consonants inserted for the. sole purpose of sim¬ 
plifying the pronunciation, therefore we also meet with it in¬ 
tervening between the final consonant in which the prefix ter¬ 
minates and the initial consonant with which the root opens ; 
for this reason it is often erroneously looked upon as forming 
a component portion of the root; hence numbers of words are 
considered to open with an e when such is not the case, and 
the truth of this assertion becomes apparent when a prefix ter¬ 
minating in a vowel, e.g., di , is substituted for such a one as is 
closed by a consonant. Presuming we were to accept the 
above rule for derivation as holding good in the case of tik 3 talc, 
toek, we should then feel ourselves compelled to admit that the 
verbs, mengetik , mengetak , mengetoek , were derived from 
them in the first place and that then, from the further deriva¬ 
tive forms of etik, &c., such words as ketik, &c., had been ob¬ 
tained through the working of some unknown phonetic prin¬ 
ciple. On account of the close relationship between k and t 
as initial letters, one might likewise be led to imagine that the 
form ketik merely owed its origin to reduplication. In favour 
of this opinion would be the circumstance that ke very fre¬ 
quently precedes syllables opening with a dental and, though 
it is often prefixed to other letters as, for instance, in kelip and 
kilap, this might be accounted for by attributing the circum¬ 
stance to a transition from the liquid l into the dental d. Con¬ 
sequently, it would be more advisable to consider the k as hav¬ 
ing originated through reduplication after another manner, 
viz., to look upon if as proceeding out of the final consonant; 
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accordingly, in tik-tik i. e ., tik-e-tik it would appear that there 
has been a suppression of the initial tu But neither the one 
or the other of these arguments is satisfactory. 

The other prefix le is very commonly affixed to tone-words 
and seems to remind us of the well-known particle lah, but we 
should certainly experience some trouble in endeavouring to 
prove them one and the same, even though there were no ap¬ 
parently more correct explanation at our command. At the 
same time, it cannot be denied that the difficulty, so far as it 
consists in the fact that la should have lost its fulness of sound, 
and that, too, in the penultimate, is removed by remembering 
that the meaning causes the stress to fall on the root, so that 
la remains unaccented. Yet, notwithstanding this, there is, in 
our opinion a still better interpretation by which the question 
may be settled. We have a third form of derivative, the re¬ 
sult of a combination of the prefixes ke and le, found in words 
like keletik and keletoek; these, it is true, are once more des¬ 
cribed as precisely corresponding in meaning with the other 
words, but in this instance, at all events, the idea of attribut¬ 
ing the construction to the influence of phonetic principles 
would certainly have but little weight in its favour. Besides, in 
this species of combination, one very naturally expects to find 
an intrusive /, in consequence of which ketik would become 
keletik . In this, as in other languages, the notion conveyed 
by the vibration of the tongue, viz., that of f frequency 3 (not 
losing sight of the frequent confusion of an r with an l) has, 
it is quite evident, absolutely no effect upon the quality of the 
tone ; the quantity suffers a change but, the quality remains 
entirely unaltered. Assuming this to be the correct version, 
it would be essential that we should, in considering the form 
letik, acquiesce in the premises that the first term of the word, 
i. e. the syllable ke, had been suppressed, since it cannot possi¬ 
bly be argued that ke in keletik is probably a prefiguration to 
the word letik; for this would certainly not have taken place 
without some purpose (a phonetic reason is out of the question 
here), and the very nature of the thing only admits of a modi¬ 
fication of the quantity, seeing that the quality is expressed by 
vowel-change. 

As a consequence of the necessity of supplying a demand 
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for an expression indicative of frequency, durability and con- 
bination or connection, there was a call for a special form to 
render the opposite idea of something disconnected, abrupt, 
sudden, isolated and unexpected, to be obtained by modifi¬ 
cation of the word, and thus accounting for the antecedent re¬ 
presentation of ke which proceeding, as it were, direct from 
the throat without interference from the other organs of arti¬ 
culation, was more suitable than any other explodent letter for 
expressing the suddenness and abruptness of a report or ex¬ 
plosive sound when such required rendering by a figure of 
speech. But, even though it might, in after times, have been 
possible for ke and le to be assimilated when nature was no 
longer the sole guide, yet they originally repelled and excluded 
each other, and le could no more be inserted, after ke than ke 
could be made to precede le ; beskles which, the latter would 
imply a chronological precedence of ke and such a supposition 
cannot possibly be entertained or tolerated. The only solu¬ 
tion we can, therefore, arrive at is, that we are bound to accept 
le as being quite as independent a prefix as ke } and that the 
position of this term le was assigned to it phonetically after 
the initial term of the word instead of before it, through meta¬ 
thesis, or transposition. To look upon the prefixes ke and le 
as being nothing more than mere phonetic affixes is incorrect, 
for they evidently define the meaning of the word, in some res¬ 
pect, by modifying the quantity although not affecting the qua- 
lity. 

There are also instances of d'e being found as a meaningless 
prefix, in which light we shall hardly be able to account for it 
otherwise than by attributing it to a phonetic change from the 
l into the dental d. This is preferable to the argument that 
we have here a softened t } the consequence of reduplication, for 
this cle is also found occurring before other consonants. 

By analysing the meanings of tik, tak , toek } it becomes ap¬ 
parent that the principal idea conveyed by the word is repre¬ 
sented by the explodent t } in excatly the same way as we al¬ 
ready noticed of the s and p, while the final k } with which the 
above words terminate, merely serves the purpose of abruptly 
breaking off the tone to imply a sudden ending. Accordingly 
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the chief idea or radical meaning is modified to a degree cor¬ 
responding with the change the k, is made to undergo. We 
find this letter supplemented by ng, m, and s, in ting, tang , 
to eng; ti/n , tarn, toem; tis , tas, toes. Ting signifies the sound 
produced by a small piece of money falling on a stone, and 
tang expresses the same thing of a large one, whereas toeng in¬ 
dicates the ringing tone of a bell, or the sound proceeding from 
a hollow bamboo-cane when the same is struck with a hard 
weapon. It is our opinion that the fundamental or leading 
tone suffers no change, the same initial explodent being em¬ 
ployed in each case, but, the ng indicates prolongation, for the 
tone is not interrupted or brought to sudden conclusion but 
continues to vibrate through the nostrils; we fancy we can 
hear a reverberation in ting and tang quite as plainly as in 
toeng , hence we have ventured to modify the meanings in some 
measure, through replacing the stone by a body possessing 
some vibrative power and capable of emitting a tone ; it is true 
that something hard is requisite in these cases, but it should be 
a resonant body, for in the above examples it is more likely to 
be the blow on the stone which it is intended to represent than 
the chinking of the coin. The resonance here implied is, so 
to say, passive and confined to the object; replacing this nasal 
by the labial liquid m there is a further call for the idea, not 
precisely of a puffing, but rather of a humming or blowing 
sound; it conveys the notion of an expulsion of air in the per¬ 
formance of which the subject itself is engaged, so that tarn 
and toem , besides indicating a resounding tone, have an extra 
influence in modifying the meaning. The discharge of a can¬ 
non is termed toem, doubtless with the intention of showing 
that it is accompained by a hollow, booming sound ; tarn names 
a flat, heavy body descending on the ground from above as, e. 
g., the falling down of the component parts of a house tumbl¬ 
ing-in, and the a in the word marks the presence of a rumbl¬ 
ing, and crashing noise. The letter s is also concurrent with t 
in such cases : with the word tas we associate the sound of rat¬ 
tling, snapping, rustling, such as would ensue from the explod¬ 
ing of a percussion cap, or a rifle-ball entering a board or plank, 
also the cutting of paper with a pair of scissors ; toes is the 
name for a smart, sharp pop or bang, such as one hears on 
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firing a revolver, or when the motion of certain bodies sudden¬ 
ly ceases as, for instance, the surcease of falling drops of 
water. We fear, however, that these explanations are not quite 
as correct or as much to the point as might be desired. From 
the derivatives of tis we find that it principally implies the 
meaning of a continual dripping or falling down, and this suf¬ 
ficiently explains the use of the component letters of a word in 
which s is to be taken more in the light of a continuant than 
sibilant, and is employed for the special purpose of contrasting 
with the nasal because there is here no necessity for a letter to 
express resonance; besides s is the only consonant which ad¬ 
mits of being used in conjunction with a t. Then, again, we 
know how closely a final s approaches the sound of h in pro¬ 
nunciation, being deprived of much of its property in losing 
part of its hissing sound through aspiration. 

It seems that r does not appear in concert with t } but it oc¬ 
curs in words of the* same species, e. cj. % gar and sar 9 where the 
adoption of r is permissible because of the nature of the tone 
to the meaning of which it adds the impression that the sound 
of rattliug is to be heard; still, considering the various signifi¬ 
cations of these words, it would not be easy to comprehend 
them under one common category. 

From several of these little words new ones are formed by 
again affixing the self-same prefixes he and le when it often 
happens that a nasal has been introduced before the t , and that 
kele also occurs as here. Neither of these two modifications is 
uncommon. It is not necessary to draw the line when one has 
stated that l is confused with r , for we so frequently discover a 
phonetically intrusive n in the penultimate of primitive words 
that, as a rule, the fact of having found the one affords sufficient 
evidence for assuming the existence of the other. 

Until now, we have merely occupied ourselves with the pre¬ 
liminary or first changes of the root, and have not paid atten¬ 
tion to any except the original meanings ; a further advance 
should then be our next step. The dictionary supplies us with 
active forms for a few of these words, like lock , tas, toes , tom. 
which respectively signify the producing of these radical tones. 
But there is no reason why verbs from all such words may not 
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be used. It would, moreover, be strange if other derivative 
forms of these words were not actually in colloquial use. For, 
correctly speaking, the possible existence of no derivative can 
be denied, while there is a real demand for the expression of a 
certain meaning the idea underlying which has an independent 
form in use, even though present custom may be unacquainted 
with it, or may have neglected to preserve it, a thing of fre¬ 
quent occurrence. However, such forms did not, at first, come 
into existence at the same time and together with the roots; 
it was once considered sufficient, and this sometimes happens 
even now, simply to mention the word marking the thing which 
is or does this or that, or the action itself of being or doing, in 
order to call attention to the subject. By saying tick-tick or 
tick-tock every one will be reminded of the ticking of a watch 
or clock. But the man who does not know these articles will 
think of something else giving forth a similar sound. So it 
comes that from tik we get the derivative tiktik a drop, and 
from tis we have menetis to drip, while ketik is the Malay for 
the ticking, or rather the tick of a clock. After the same man¬ 
ner menetak , transitive, means to hew or chop; menetas, trans¬ 
itive, signifies cutting open, or breaking through for the purpose 
of disuniting, as in ripping a seam, while the same word, intrans¬ 
itively used, expresses the bursting open of a hatched egg. 
Then menetoek names the action of giving a soft or, better still, 
a muffled knock ; menetis is to drip beside anything, also to 
descend from (with reference to origin); menetik , to flatten by 
blows, &c. Also mengetis , which means to fillip off, as in re¬ 
moving an insect from the hand by a sudden jerk from the tip 
of the finger, but, it is also used to express the showing of a 
ring one wears by pushing forward one’s finger and thereby 
performing an action somewhat similar to filliping. The same 
meaning is ascribed to mengetik but this word also means the 
act of jumping in insects, when it is executed by the stretch¬ 
ing out of their hind legs after the manner of a grasshopper, 
whence the primitive word ketik receives an additional mean¬ 
ing by being used to express a leg of this sort, which is, again, 
figuratively employed for the hammer of a rifle because a 
grasshopper’s leg more or less resembles it. Allied to ketik is 
the word ketincj , the name for that posterior portion of the leg 
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situated between the calf and the heel, while oerat keting is the 
term by which the tendon achilles is known, and mengeting is 
only used in the sense of severing or cutting through that par- 
ticular tendon of a man called the tendon achilles . Mengatok, 
with a as its first vowel, signifies tapping on a person’s head or 
striking a flint with a piece of steel; by inserting an n in ke- 
tang and repeating the word, thus, kentang , we get a wooden 
block struck with a cudgel by the night-watchman as a sign¬ 
al. To these words the following are probably akin in point 
of origin, kelontang , a scare-crow; kelontong , a pedlar ; kelinting , 
a Chinese pagoda! we fancy this word is also traced as pro¬ 
ceeding from a Chinese source); kelentingan and kerentingan , 
ear-rings. Many more examples of this kind could be easily 
found. 

Were it our intention to exhaust the subject to which we 
have been able to do little more than call attention, we should 
now, without further delay, have to speak of the new change 
of tone, obvious from the above examples, viz., the contraction 
of a dissyllable into a monosyllable in the first term of the word, 
and also the phonetic variation of the consonants which, as in 
all other languages, is, doubtless, also here originally due to 
merely dialectic differences, but may, nevertheless, at one time 
have defined the meaning of the word to some extent. Be¬ 
sides, at the very outset and taking precedence of every other 
question, the direction of our discourse should now tend to¬ 
wards an enquiry into the laws regulating such tone-words as, 
in contradistinction to these already considered, we are obliged 
to term arbitrary in default of being able to think of a more 
suitable and descriptive expression, one that would define the 
class better. For, although we have seen that there are words 
whose origin is traced to involuntary verbal imitation of sound, 
a still greater number probably owe their existence to caprice, 
a fact continually remarked in the case of children who habitu¬ 
ally render the thing they see, or what they see occurring, by 
self-coined tones, doubtless very arbitrary, but due to clearly 
indicated natural causes nevertheless, and for this reason agree¬ 
ing, now and then, with the equally arbitrary utterances of 
other children. 
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Even previous to making the above enquiries we should pro¬ 
ceed to give a more ample description, entering into the details 
of the antithesis existing between these two great divisions of 
words. Arbitrary tone-words are, it is quite evident, diame¬ 
trically opposed to the involuntary, verbal representations of 
sounds, therefore, when we include the tone-imitative words in 
the latter class we do so for the express purpose of contrasting 
them with the arbitrary tone-words, and to show that we look 
upon them in the light of words with a reflective tendency, not 
only answering to the sounds themselves but to something more 
besides, for they recall the very motions and gestures necess¬ 
ary for the accomplishment of the action itself, between which 
and the sound consequently ensuing* there is an intimate re¬ 
lationship : at the period when speech had not reached such a 
high state of perfection as at present, the language of mimicry 
and gesticulation must certainly have been of great importance, 
and that it has not yet taken its final leave of the world we 
learn from the interesting article by Professor Gerland of 
Strasburg published in the Deutsche Rundschau for May last 
(1883), and treating on the language of signs employed by the 
Indians. In the infant stages of our race, speech was full of 
motion, the movements of mimicry going hand in hand with the 
utterance of involuntary expressions for original tones. This is 
the reason why pronominal roots and radical prepositions have 
as much right to be considered involuntary, verbal sounds as 
the tone-imitative words. It is clear that in this instance psy¬ 
chology and grammar do not fulfil precisely the same office. 
The psyche supplied the material out of which the language 
was constructed by the nous not in conformity with any 
logical rules but, starting with the roots of nouns, verbs, pro¬ 
nouns, and prepositions, it developed the language while per 
fecting itself. 

Then, too, we should not be able to avoid a careful inves¬ 
tigation of the fundamental meanings belonging to the nume¬ 
rous affixes with which the Malay abounds for, so far, we have 
only gone into ke and le } and our discourse on these two pre¬ 
fixes has not been by any means complete. 

Evidently there is ample material for a prolonged enquiry on 
untrodden ground. 
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In conclusion we submit the following hypotheses : 

The stocks were derived from imitative and other in¬ 
voluntary sounds, sometimes even preserving, after the first 
and most prolonged period of their development, traces in their 
roots of the original primitive wording. Besides, foreign lan¬ 
guages have done much to bring about a state of perfection. 

It is not necessary for the roots to have been exclusively 
monosyllabic. The tone-imitative monosyllables consist, for 
the most part, of three elements, a consonant, a vowel and a 
final consonant. When, in compliance with some system, a 
word becomes deprived of its terminal consonant, it can no 
longer be considered a true root, all that is left being an ab¬ 
stract tone. If we remove the s from the Malay word tis, we 
obtain a curtailed form which cannot justly be deemed a real 
root. 

That differences of surroundings originally gave rise to a cor¬ 
responding variation in the roots cannot be questioned, yet, 
considering the uniformity of the psyche and the fact that 
the ancient races had still always some points in common, these 
must often have met in their utterances. Hence, to found the 
assertion that there is a family relationship existing between 
various branches, on the mere fact of a resemblance in sound 
between certain roots, would not suffice to place it beyond the 
pale of dispute. 

But these tone-imitative sounds coupled with those others, 
whose mutual agreement is a circumstance of far less frequent 
occurrence, and farther combining with them to supply, by 
means of a portion of every imaginable determinative affix, the 
entire grammatical and lexicographical store in the word-struc¬ 
ture of the language, we say, these two classes of tones, modi¬ 
fied after the manner already stated, must certianly have pro¬ 
duced an indefinite number of unconnected, independent lan¬ 
guages which have, in some measure, long since disappeared. 

We beg leave to conclude this discourse with the above 
suggestions, and we trust that, provided always they are 
found to rest upon a sound basis of actual fact, they may 
be considered to have established a fair claim on the student's 
attention. 


